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The Sequence of Steps in Case Study 
and Case Work 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


T= article is concerned with the characteristics, pro- 


cedures, and sequence of the complementary processes 

of case study and case work. The essential procedure 
of the case-study method is to take account of all pertinent 
aspects of one thing or situation, employing as the unit for 
study an individual, an institution, a community, or any group 
considered as a unit. The case consists of the data relating to 
some phase of the life history of the unit or to the entire life 
process, whether the unit is an individual, a family, a social 
group, an institution, or a community. The complex situation 
and combination of factors involved in the given behavior are 
examined to determine the existing status and to identify the 
causal factors operating. The fields in which case study has 
been used to advantage include: law and handling of juvenile 
offenders, medicine, psychiatry, psychology, education, guid- 
ance, cultural anthropology, sociology, social work, economics, 
political science, and journalism. 

Some writers make a distinction between the terms case 
study, case work, and case method. As just defined, case study 
means intensive investigation of the particular unit represented. 
Case work refers especially to the remedial or corrective pro- 
cedures that appropriately follow diagnosis of the causes of 
maladjustment. For example, social case work consists of the 
processes and procedures necessary in rendering service, financial 
assistance, or personal advice to individuals by representatives 
of social agencies, with due consideration of established policies 
and individual needs. Case study and case work, even though 
they may not be done by the same person or agency, are com- 
plementary processes; therefore, this article includes considera- 
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tion of the adjustment and follow-up techniques of case work. 
The expression, case method, frequently has been employed to 
describe a plan of organizing and presenting instructional mate- 
rials in law, medicine, social work, and even in education, 
psychology, and sociology. As a rule, the case materials used 
are the product of case-study investigation. 

The objectives of case study are no longer limited to con- 
sideration of situations or conditions of maladjustment, such as 
a behavior problem, a broken home, or an underprivileged 
community. Case study of normal or well-adjusted children, 
of effectively functioning institutions, and of well-organized 
communities aids in understanding the normal or well-adjusted 
condition and deviation from normal in proper perspective. 


en study as an investigational procedure usually employs 
other research techniques. To trace successfully the life 
history of an individual or the developmental processes of an 
institution or a community depends on judicious use of the 
sources and principles of historical research. Case study fre- 
quently utilizes such data-gathering instruments as tests, ques- 
tionnaires, check lists, score cards, and rating scales. Direct 


observation is essential in most instances. The interview may 
serve as a device for observation of symptoms, collection of 
data, diagnosis, treatment, and follow-up. Certain of the devel- 
opmental case studies are also genetic in character, as when 
tracing the growth of individual children, although ordinarily 
the movement of the case study is backward and that of 
the genetic method is forward. Statistical techniques are em- 
ployed when cases are classified and summarized to reveal 
frequencies, types, trends, uniformities, or patterns of behavior. 
This statement of the relationships between case study and 
other problem-solving approaches emphasizes once more the 
complementary and supplementary uses of research techniques. 

Earlier in this article case study was characterized as inten- 
sive investigation of the unit under consideration, and case 
work as the adjustment or treatment procedure employed. 
These complementary processes are analyzed as a sequence of 
steps in succeeding pages, although they may not be carried 
out by the same person or agency. Also, it should be pointed 
out that, while continuity in study, diagnosis, and treatment 
is a logical sequence, with the steps differentiated intellectually, 
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in an actual life situation these steps may weave in and out 
shuttle-like." While interviewing a person to collect infor- 
mation, certain treatment may take place, and later, when 
employing adjustment procedures, additional evidence may be 
secured. 

Analyzed in greater detail, the complementary steps in the 
cycle of case study and case work are as follows: 


1. Recognition and determination of the status of the phenomenon to 
be investigated; for example, reading disability. 

2. Collection of data relating to the factors or circumstances associated 
with the given phenomenon; factors associated with learning diffi- 
culty or reading disability may be physical, intellectual, pedagogical, 
emotional, social, or environmental. 

3. Diagnosis or identification of causal factors as a basis for remedial 
or developmental treatment; defective vision may be the cause of 
difficulty in reading. 

4. Application of remedial or adjustment measures; correctly fitted 
glasses may remove the cause of the poor performance in reading. 

5. Subsequent follow-up to determine the effectiveness of the corrective 
or developmental measures applied. 


a identification of the need-situation, aspect of behavior, 
or phase of the life process as the unit for study is the 
first step in case study; for example, reading disability, habitual 
truancy, exceptional talent in music, superior mentality, or a 
breadwinner out of a job. The case centers on the situation 
as the unit of attention rather than on the individual or client 
as such.” 

As clearer insights and more refined techniques become a 
part of the equipment of investigators who use the case-study 
method and other research procedures, more penetrating dis- 
crimination is exercised in identifying cases for corrective or 
developmental attention. For example, it was only natural 
that the rather obvious maladjustments of the physically handi- 
capped (hard of hearing, deaf, partially seeing, blind, speech 
defective, crippled, and delicate) received attention before 
cases of low mentality, special talents, and deficiencies in the 
school subjects were studied. Even more recent is the recog- 
nition of types of social maladjustment involving personality 


Hamilton, Gordon. Theory and Practice of Social Case Work. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. pp. 34-60. 

* Sheffield, Ada E. Social Insight in Case Situations. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. pp. 74-97: 
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difficulties and behavior disorders. With increased knowledge, 
diagnosis areas of some years’ standing become subdivided to 
provide for study of cases that require remedial or develop- 
mental opportunities. Adjustment problems and cases have 
been identified in such newer instructional and learning fields 
as health, speech, vocations, music, art, leisure time, creative- 
ness, and behavior. The group “delicate children” may be 
subdivided into anemic, cardiac, undernourished, and epileptic 
cases. To define the scope of these categories is not easy: the 
extent of deficiency necessary in vision, hearing, speech, or 
heart before a child is classified as subnormal; the level of 
general intelligence or of talent in music or art required to 
label a child as exceptional; the point at which the learner 
becomes a subject for remedial or developmental treatment in 
the school subjects; and the line of demarcation between 
normal persons and those with social, emotional, personality, 
or behavior disorders.’ This work of definition is necessary 
before the various types of cases for corrective or developmental 
attention can even be counted within a classroom, building, 
school system, state, or nation. 

Before proceeding with the search for the causal factors 
operating, it is desirable to know the extent or degree of the 
deficiency, maladjustment, or ability in question. In many 
instances direct observation can be verified or supplemented by 
use of data-gathering and recording procedures and instru- 
ments, as in the case of achievement in a school subject, special 
aptitude, general intelligence, and personality. As a matter of 
fact, virtually the entire range of investigational procedures and 
instruments is available for use in determining the status of 
the unit of attention, including records, tests, questionnaires, 
check lists, score cards, rating scales, interviews, and clinical 
and laboratory techniques. 

An illustration may be cited to emphasize the need for use 
of all available symptoms, measures, and information in deter- 
mining the exact status of the case, as in distinction between 
the corrective case and the remedial case. Morrison* maintains 
that the corrective case is susceptible to treatment within the 
pedagogical resources of the regular program in which the 


® Good, Carter V. “Problems and Techniques of Educational Diagnosis and Adjust- 
ment,” School and Society, XLVIII (August 27, 1938), 261-67. 

“Morrison, Henry C. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Revised 
edition. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. pp. 640-47. 
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pupil is enrolled, while the remedial case involves a degree of 
formality in handling and requires prolonged investigation and 
treatment. In the absence of adequate evidence concerning the 
status of the case, teachers follow a quite human tendency to 
classify all obstinate corrective cases as remedial in character. 
Necessary procedures in identifying the genuinely remedial 
case include gathering of information concerning chronological 
age and years in school, backwardness in the several school 
subjects, instances of misconduct, and statements of teachers 
and others. All statements must be verified, and opinions 
touching matters of fact should be rejected. Opinions to the 
effect that a pupil is a poor reader, is weak in arithmetical 
problem solving, or is dull mentally are of little value in 
identifying the status of a remedial case until the appropriate 
measuring instruments have been employed to ascertain the 
facts in an accurate objective manner. 

This first step in case study is not entirely separate from 
the next step; therefore, certain of the examinations outlined 
later may be of assistance in determining the exact status of 
the phenomenon under observation. 


A suggested in the preceding paragraph, the second step, 
collection of data, examination, and history, in case study 
is a continuation of the data-gathering begun in the first stage 
of the investigation, but with emphasis on the search for facts 
that may serve later as a basis for diagnosis or identification 
of the causal factors. In addition to the procedures and instru- 
ments listed under the first step of case study, the life history, 
biography, autobiography, letters, and diaries frequently prove 
valuable sources of information. Useful outlines for examina- 
tion and history taking are available in the published literature. 

As sources of data, such life-history documents as the life 
history itself, biography, autobiography, diaries, and letters are 
important. The life history differs from the usual autobiog- 
raphy in its emphasis on the natural history of the individual, 
his reactions to early social stimuli that have led to develop- 
ment of attitudes and values, evolution of a philosophy of 
life, personal experiences, anecdotes, mental and social conflicts, 
crises, adjustments, accommodations, and release of tensions. 
In other words it is “a deliberate attempt to define the growth 
of a person in a cultural milieu and to make theoretical sense 
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of it.”° In terms of such a definition, the life-history view of 
social facts represents longitudinal rather than cross-sectional 
observation of culture. The life history does not stress judg- 
ments of merit, and ordinarily is not secured from famous 
persons, but from those who have encountered mental and 
social crises or conflict situations. It has the characteristics 
of an intimate personal document or confession that records 
through introspection inward stresses and attitudes rather than 
external events. In the preparation of the life history, the 
individual may tell his own story in autobiographic fashion, 
or an interviewer may elicit and record the narrative. 

A definitive analysis of criteria considered indispensable for 
judging life-history technique has been outlined and illustrated 
at length by Dollard: 


1. The subject must be viewed as a specimen in a cultural series. 
2. The organic motors of action ascribed must be socially relevant. 
3. The peculiar rdle of the family group in transmitting the culture 
must be recognized. 
. The specific method of elaboration of organic materials into social 
behavior must be shown. 
. The continuous related character of experience from childhood 
through adulthood must be stressed. 
6. The social situation must be carefully and continuously specified as a 
factor. 


7. The life-history material itself must be organized and conceptualized.® 


Among the life histories to which Dollard applies his criteria 
are a number of well-known studies.’ 

Autobiography as historical narration is usually a relatively 
formal document, written with one eye on the judgment of 
the public, as is frequently true of the diaries of distinguished 
persons who have anticipated publication. Autobiography and 
biography are written in retrospect, while entries in a diary are 
recorded concurrently as experiences and events take place. As 


® Dollard, John. Criteria for the Life History. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. p. 3. 

® Ibid., p. 8. 

7 Radin, Paul, Editor. Crashing Thunder: The Autobiography of an American Indian. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1926. 

Shaw, Clifford R., Editor. The Jack Roller: a Delinquent Boy’s Own Story. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

Thomas, W. I., and Znaniecki, Florian. “Life-Record of an Immigrant,” The 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Vol. II, 
pp. 1831-2244. 

Wells, H. G. Experiment in Autobiography. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1934. 
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an instrument of case study, autobiography gives a connected, 
genetic view of the development of the individual; may reveal 
the typical life history of members of a tribe, race, or com- 
munity; is valuable in studying reticent or resistant persons; 
can be secured in groups at a minimum expenditure of effort 
on the part of the investigator; reveals interests and attitudes; 
and possesses therapeutic values for the subject in release of 
tensions and in increased understanding of his own life.* Sin- 
cere diaries may disclose interests, desires, tensions, and conflicts 
not revealed in the more formal autobiography, although the 
persons who keep diaries are not a representative group, and 
those who permit use of their diaries are even more highly 
selective. In general, the principles of historical research apply 
in the analysis and interpretation of life-history documents such 
as autobiography, biography, diaries, and letters.’ 

The literature of education, psychology, and sociology con- 
tains many other examples of life-history and biographical 
studies, as well as illustrations of the forms and procedures 
used in securing the data. Bogardus in particular outlines a 
series of guides for securing the life histories of Orientals and 
other immigrants, native Americans, teacher-pupil relations, 
racial intermarriage, boys with problems, the boys’ gang, the 
boys’ work leader, the boys’ welfare agency, and the boy in 
relation to the church.” 


7 structural pattern of diagnosis is the formulation of 
a theory or hypothesis of causation. From causation, 
diagnosis looks toward the possibilities for growth and adjust- 
ment of the individual as a personality and as a social being 
who shares experiences with others." For example, a large 
number of children and youth require special diagnostic study 
in the solution of their educational and social problems. This 
group includes: the mentally and physically handicapped; those 
who are maladjusted socially, morally, or emotionally; those 


® Strang, Ruth. Counseling Techniques in College and Secondary School. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. pp. 113-14. 

® Kraus, Michael. A History of American History. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1937. Chap. xvi. 

Nevins, Allan. The Gateway to History. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 

pany, 1938. Chap. x. 

 Bogardus, Emory S. Introduction to Social Research. Los Angeles: Suttonhouse, 
1936. Chap. x. 

™ Sheffield, Ada E. Social Insight in Case Situations. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. Chap. 1v. 
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who perform below their level of learning capacity; and others 
whose latent talents and special aptitudes because of inadequate 
stimulation are never given expression."” Groups with such 
varied problems require equally broad types of diagnosis, to 
be followed by corrective measures in the form of remedial 
instruction or by developmental opportunities in the form of 
well-balanced educative experiences. 

From this point of view diagnosis and treatment at times 
are interwoven; diagnosis frequently parallels treatment and 
does not simply precede adjustment procedures, however desir- 
able an orderly sequence of steps may seem to the logical 
mind.”* Diagnosis is prognostic in pointing toward remedial 
treatment or developmental opportunities, and, when adjust- 
ment procedures are applied without reasonable success, further 
search for causal factors is necessary. Even in the last step of 
follow-up, if cases of unsuccessful adjustment are discovered, 
further diagnosis is closely related to and dependent upon the 
examination procedures used and the data collected in the 
second step of case study. 

A brief statement should be made with respect to identi- 
fication of causal factors in diagnosis. The major factors asso- 
ciated with learning difficulty are physical, intellectual, peda- 
gogical, emotional, social, and environmental.’* To use difficulty 
in reading as an example, before locating the cause of the poor 
performance it may be necessary to study a wide range of 
factors: perceptual (visual and auditory), motor, intellectual, 
linguistic, emotional, and methodological.” 

Rogers’ “component-factor” method of diagnosis recognizes 
eight interacting forces and elements both within and without 
the individual child that must be considered in analyzing the 
behavior of the problem child.** Heredity, physical factors, 
mentality, family environment, economic and cultural forces, 


12 Good, Carter V. ‘Problems and Techniques of Educational Diagnosis and Adjust- 
ment,” School and Society, XLVIII (August 27, 1938), 261-67. 

% An interesting case illustrating the interrelationships between diagnosis and treat- 
ment is reported in Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938, edited by Fern Lowry 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. pp. 254-56). 

4 “Factors Associated with Learning Difficulty,” Educational Diagnosis. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1935. pp. 206-16. (Thirty-fourth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education). 

** Monroe, Marion. “Diagnosis and Treatment of Reading Disabilities,” Educational 
Diagnosis, pp. 206—16. 

Rogers, Carl R. The Clinical Treatment of the Problem Child. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1939. Chap. 111. 
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social factors, education and training outside the home, and the 
child’s own insight into his present situation. 

Causation may be primary, secondary, tertiary, or contribu- 
tory.’ Diagnosis of the difficulties of a seventh-grade boy who 
is retarded, low in achievement, a behavior problem, and a 
truant may reveal a marked deficiency in reading ability as 
the primary cause of his maladjustment. Inability to use read- 
ing as a tool for study leads to failure in the school subjects 
of the seventh grade, which means that such failure is only a 
secondary cause of the boy’s difficulties. His truancy results 
from learning difficulties and in turn adds to his deficiencies 
in the school subjects, although truancy itself in this case is 
only a tertiary cause of maladjustment. Cheerless and negli- 
gent home conditions may constitute a handicap that contributes 
to the maladjustment, but probably not as a direct or specific 
cause of failure, truancy, and misbehavior. The illustration 
cited suggests that in many instances successful diagnosis must 
identify more than one causal factor to explain a particular 
situation. This is especially true in determining what pattern 
of elements or combination of circumstances is most favorable 
to development of talent in such areas as music, art, and 
literature or in identifying the factors associated with and con- 
stituting the wholesome personality of a socially well-adjusted, 
emotionally mature person. 


F THE time and effort spent in reaching a diagnosis of causal 

factors are to be fully justified, an appropriate adjustment 
of conditions should be effected. As pointed out earlier in this 
article, the stages of treatment and follow-up usually are 
described as case work, ordinarily following case-study investi- 
gation. In numerous instances these complementary phases of 
case sequence are illustrated by the types of diagnosis and treat- 
ment carried out by the general practitioner in medicine. In 
many other situations, a specialist administers the treatment 
as exemplified by the work of the surgeon who performs the 
operation dictated by the diagnosis. Of course, if a specialist 
is employed, it is essential that he confirm the earlier diagnosis 
before treatment begins. 

As emphasized throughout this article, a sharp line of 
demarcation cannot be drawn between the earlier steps of case 

7 Morrison, op. cit., pp. 661-63. 
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procedure and the adjustment phase; for example, it was 
pointed out that in securing the life history certain therapeutic 
values might result for the subject in terms of release of ten- 
sions and increased understanding of his own life. The case 
conference is valuable in planning the treatment of the problem 
child, with the participants chosen from such workers and 
agencies as the clinic staff, school, visiting teacher, court, proba- 
tion officer, child-placing agency, family agency, and children’s 
institution; however, it is important to remember that treat- 
ment begins, consciously or unconsciously, when the child or 
his parents first enter the office of the professional worker in 
question and that refinements in diagnosis may well continue 
until the case is closed.** 

Use of adjustment procedures should be made with full 
recognition of the fact that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” as illustrated by the emphasis of recent years 
on preventive medicine. Periodical physical and health exam- 
inations often reveal defects, the early correction of which may 
prevent later maladjustments. Correctly fitted glasses may 
prevent the appearance of deficiency in reading, and in turn 
of failure in the school subjects whose mastery depends on 
reading skill. The audiometer may identify hard-of-hearing 
children for whom deficiencies in reading and in other learning 
activities may be prevented by appropriate attention. Stimu- 
lating teaching and learning attitudes, methods, and materials 
are effective in keeping pupils of any ability working up to 
capacity and in preventing the development of behavior cases.”” 

In considering principles of remedial and developmental 
treatment, the tentative character of most adjustment pro- 
cedures, like diagnosis, should be recognized. Obviously, tech- 
niques of demonstrated value should be employed whenever 
possible, as tested by experience and investigation. There are 
many questions of instructional procedure, however, for which 
definitive answers have not yet been provided; for example, 
problems relating to reading readiness, manuscript writing, 
fusion, workbooks, book format, learning units, supplementary 
materials, laboratory methods, visual aids, sound equipment, 
adult needs, child interests, grade placement, time allotment, 
maturation, acceleration, enrichment, grouping, and individual 


® Rogers, op. cit., pp. 367-69. 
® Good, loc. cit. 
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differences. Therefore, treatment frequently represents the 
testing of an adjustment hypothesis formulated on the basis of 
the diagnosis reached. The last step, tryout, in the case-study 
and case-work sequence should reveal the validity of the 
hypothesis or the effectiveness of the treatment. It may be 
necessary to try a number of treatment procedures and even 
to formulate new diagnoses in complex or obstinate cases before 
appropriate adjustment has been accomplished. 


“— COMPLETE the cycle of case study and case work, it is 
necessary to check upon the validity of the remedial treat- 
ment. After medication or surgery the physician follows the 
convalescence of the patient to determine whether recovery 
takes place. In instances of failure to make reasonable progress, 
a new diagnosis and a modified treatment may be required. 
Only through careful analysis is it possible to identify the 
factor that produces the changes observed. A patient may 
recover because of a strong constitution rather than as the result 
of medicine administered. Glasses correctly fitted during the 
summer months may fail to produce improvement in reading 
when school opens because of the faulty instructional methods 
employed by the pupil’s new teacher. The evaluation of treat- 
ment leans heavily on the techniques of experimentation. 
Useful work has been done in following normal children 
through the school years, and especially after leaving school, 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the educational program in 
relation to civic and social efficiency and to vocational adjust- 
ment, although such investigations have employed survey tech- 
niques more commonly than case study. Terman in the series 
of large-scale investigations of bright children reported in 
Genetic Studies of Genius used case study as one instrument 
in following the subjects over a period of years through school 
into maturity. Much remains to be done, however, by way of 
tracing the after-school history of the physically handicapped, 
of those with personality and behavior maladjustments, of 
others who learn below capacity, and of yet others especially 
talented in a particular field, if appropriate adjustments are 
to be made in the instructional and treatment programs for 
such groups. [Vol. XXI, No. 6] 











An Appraisal of Interpersonal 
Relationships 
By M. A. DUREA anp GRACE V. RICHARDS 


r Nus study is an attempt to ascertain by means of quan- 


tification certain indexes of the interactive effectiveness 

of a small group of individuals—in the present instance, 
college students. It is a well-known tenet of psychology that 
an individual’s personality is determined by social interrela- 
tionships, both as one individual reacts to another individual 
or individuals, and in turn influences the behavior of one or 
more individuals in the social group. This interactive relation- 
ship has been given the name social stimulus value. Reciprocal 
effects of individual on individual or individuals may be 
expressed in quantitative terms by means of the rating scale. 
In other words, a rating scale is a quasi-quantitative language 
by means of which interpersonal social effects may be regis- 
tered. It is obvious that if a given group contained ten indi- 
viduals, the maximum number of individuals which any one 
individual in the group could rate would be nine. It is clear 
likewise that the number of ratings of others by separate 
individuals of the group could vary from a rater who could 
appraise no other person to a rater who could make ratings of 
nine other persons. Statistics thus derived would be a measure 
of the range of any individual’s interpersonal relationships. A 
given individual might be isolated at one extreme or have 
achieved a maximum of interpersonal relationships at the other. 
The obverse of this position is also true. In a group of ten 
individuals the minimum number of times that a given person 
could be rated would be 0, the maximum 9. 

The following procedure was used. Names of the indi- 
viduals in the group were written on the blackboard. Each 
group member was asked to select from the list the names of 
those persons whom he felt competent to rate. Each rater was 
requested to rate himself as well as others of the group. Thus, 
if an individual listed five others whom he could rate, six 
rating forms were given to that individual. 

Asa basic instrument for rating characteristics of personality 
a slight modification of the North Carolina Rating Scale for 
Fundamental Traits’ was employed. Following are sample 

* Devised by Floyd H. Allport, published by C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago. 
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items from the technique: 


. Poor in judgment, im- Good judgment, common 
practical 123456789 sense 
.Slow to adapt to new Quick to adapt to new 
situations 123456789 situations 
. Low general intelligence. 123456789 High intelligence 
. Bluntness in matters of 
good taste and artistic Fine discernment, good 
appreciation 123456789 taste, artistic sense 
. Slow in decision and ac- Quick in decision and 
tion 123456789 action 
The complete scale consists of 24 traits. Ratings are made on 
a scale of 9, in which 1 is low and 9 high for any given trait. 
TABLE I 
Times Eacu Stupent RaTep OTHERs AND Was RaTED By OTHERS 





6 
7 
5 
3 
3 
4 
6 
7 


* Letters in italics indicate men students. 


Instructions were given as to a standard method for reduc- 
ing halo effects. That is, raters were instructed to rate subjects 
on one trait at a time rather than rating one subject at a time 
on all 24 traits. 

The group consisted of 15 students, 11 women and 4 men, 
all from the College of Education, Ohio State University. 
All were first-quarter Freshmen. This group was one of thirty 
or more conference groups into which students scheduled for 
Introductory Survey in Education’ were divided. Each of the 
individuals rated from 3 to 8 others in the group according 
to Table I, and the extent to which individuals were rated by 
others ranged from 1 to 13. These ranges of values have 
certain general implications in the interpretation of individual 


* For a description of the course, see The Ohio State University Bulletin, College of 
Education, 1940-41, XLIV (May 20, 1940), p. 79. 
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social relationships. Some individuals are more effective as 
social stimuli than they are affected by the stimulus value of 
other members of the group. Two students were noteworthy 
in this respect: Student D was rated by 13 others, but made 
ratings of only 3 of the fellow members of his group, and 
Student A was rated by 11 of the members of her group, but 
herself rated only 6 others. In some instances the situation was 
reversed, that is, certain students were more affected by others 
than they were effective to others. For example, Student O 
rated 7 of the group but was rated by only 3 others. Likewise 
Student M rated 5 others but was ineffective in his relationship 
to fellow members of his group to the extent of being rated 
by only one fellow student. 

The cases described are extremes. In several instances 
there is a fair balance between being affected by others and 
personal effectiveness on others. Student K was affected by 
8 of the group and was effective on a similar number. In 
general, however, there is considerable discrepancy between 
rating others and being rated by others.’ 


A STATED each student was requested to rate himself as well 
as others. Since there were 24 items in the rating scale, 
with 1 as a low rating on each trait and 9 a high rating, the 
lowest possible total rating would be 24, the highest 216. Self- 
ratings and ratings by others would vary within the limits 24 
to 216. Certain comparisons of total ratings by self and others 
are shown in Table II. 

The range of ratings has been given in Table II and the 
median of the range as a value representing the range of 
ratings. In some cases the median is of questionable reliability 
because of too few ratings by others and in two cases computa- 
tion of a median was impossible because only one individual 
rated the two students in question. Within conservative limits, 
however, the comparison of self-ratings and ratings by others 
is of interest. Nine of the 15 students rate themselves higher 
than the median of ratings by others, whereas for 6 persons the 
converse is true. The largest differences between self-ratings 
and the median of ratings by others in which the differences 
are weighted toward self-ratings are found in those of Students 
A and J, with differences of 43 and 40, respectively. 


*The rho correlation is only .27, which transmuted to r equals .282¢.16. This 
relationship is without significance. 
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An interesting problem of guidance is implied in connec- 
tion with the two cases just cited. What are the factors in 
personality which contribute to the evident feelings of ascend- 
ance possessed by these two students? Further, are such feel- 
ings based on spurious considerations or are their self-ratings 
the result of an objective self-inspection and, therefore, evi- 
dence of sound thinking about themselves? (Questions such 
as these are not answerable by statistics, but quantitative values 
may provide cues which will define and regulate procedures 
when dealing with individual students. Of equal interest to 
guidance are those individuals whose self-ratings fall below 


TABLE Il 


CoMPARISON OF SELF-RaATINGsS AND RatTincs BY OTHERS 


Number of 
Student* Self-Rating | Ratings by Median 
Others 


(4) 


107-191 
107-185 
119-184 
147-196 
134-180 
138-172 
144-172 
100-190 
139-185 
122-163 
132-192 

116 

106 
137-186 
155-168 


os 
N 


3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
9 
4 
3 
8 
1 
I 
9 
3 





* Letters in italics indicate men students. 


the median of ratings by other students. The cases of Students 
N and G are of interest in this connection. What factors con- 
tribute to lack of ascendance in such individuals? Are their 
self-ratings the result of wholesome self-regard, a fair and 
judicious appraisal of their potentialities? Or, are there emo- 
tional factors existing which should be taken into account? 
Again statistics do not answer these queries but may be 
indicators of conditions in the personality that should 
receive attention. 

Since from one point of view an individual’s adjustment 
is a function of two factors—how he regards himself and how 
others regard him—the range of ratings by others is significant. 
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For instance, Student A ranges from 107 to 191; Student B 
from 107 to 185; Student H from 100 to 190. Variability of 
ratings by others raises a great many questions pertinent to 
the problem of personal guidance. From the standpoint of the 
individual receiving a low rating one wonders at once as to 
what factors have operated to depress the rating. The 
problem is not simply one of looking at the individual who is 
rated but at the rater as well. 

A concrete case will illustrate this point. Student B has a 
self-rating of 177; a range of ratings by others from 107 to 
185; a median rating by others of 155. Student N rates B 
107; Student A rates B 185. A neat problem of interpersonal 
relationships is revealed. What characteristics of B caused N 
to depress his ratings? Similarly, what contributed to the 
inflated rating given to B by A? Statistics do nothing more 
than raise the problem, a many-sided problem. It might not 
be inappropriate to hazard a few questions which should receive 
attention, specifically related to the foregoing illustration. Is 
it possible through guidance to establish greater compatibility 
in the B-N relationship? Should guidance in the interpersonal 
relationship take into consideration correctives to be applied 
to B, or N, or both? From another angle, should the inflated 
rating of B by A be scrutinized for possible prejudicial factors, 
on the one hand, and inadequate objectivity of estimate on 
the other? These are some of the more obvious questions 
which might emerge in any appraisal of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. They bring to the fore the fact in any attempt to 
develop group cohesiveness the variability in social stimulus 
value of the members constituting the group must have primary 
consideration. 


MORE detailed analysis of ratings was undertaken to show 
with respect to what specific traits each of the 15 subjects 
estimated himself as being above or below the average; and 
rated himself above or below the average of ratings by 
others. To show these relations 15 profiles were constructed. 
There are definite values to individual profiles such as 
those constructed for this study. A glance will tell one those 
traits in which the given subject feels himself to be weak or 
strong. These weak and strong traits provide excellent points 
of departure in personnel work with the individual. Similarly 
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the profile will show those traits in which the others of the 
group estimate the given individual to be weak or strong. 
Strong and weak points, as revealed through the ratings of a 
given student by others, likewise provide significant focal points 
for personal counseling. Finally, the discrepancies and agree- 
ments in self-ratings and estimates by others give important 
cues to the factors which in their totality constitute the social 
stimulus value of the individual. 

Consider a practical illustration. A glance at Table II 
shows that Student K rated herself high in terms of total 
rating, her self-estimate being 180, second to Student A with 
191. Student K was rated by 8 others (more than 50 per cent 
of the group); the median of ratings by others was 175, a 
discrepancy between self and others of only 5 points. One may 
infer that on the average Student K held herself at about the 
same general level of esteem as others. But the profile shows 
that K rated herself as below average in two traits, toward 
inaccuracy and carelessness in detail and toward conservatism. 

Of course, the profile does not tell the whole story. One 
might very well ask the question, “What of it?” Perhaps in 
the total context of traits these two self-viewed weaknesses 
do not matter. In all fairness to the individual, however, such 
matters should not be left to guess. It is only by personal 
counseling, an objective evaluation of the student, that a final 
answer can be given as to the significance or lack of it of traits 
in which the individual judges himself to be weak. The same 
point of view holds with respect to weak traits as judged by 
others. Any trait which on the average is judged by the group 
as being weak is worth taking under advisement in the coun- 
seling situation. Not only should counseling be directed by 
weak traits, but by those which are viewed as strong, either 
by self or by others. Not only may an individual deprecate 
his lack of strength in connection with certain traits; he may 
likewise possess illusions of strength in characteristics when by 
actual analysis or estimate by others weakness is revealed. 


A A final form of analytical treatment the proportional 
number of times in which self-rating exceeded the aver- 
age of ratings by others was computed. These computations 
were made by point-for-point comparisons of the self-profile 
and profile derived from ratings by others. Thus Student A 
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rated herself higher than the average of other raters on 23 
of 24 traits on the scale, or 96 per cent. Table III displays the 
facts resulting from the last phase of the analysis. 

Both low and high self-esteem are indicated by Table III. 
Students A, B, J, and H are illustrative of individuals whose 
self-esteem was high. Students N, G, D, and C illustrate the 
opposite. One important question in relation to self-rating is 
concerned with factors which account for low and high self- 
esteem. The variables which operate are probably very com- 
plex, and, perhaps, even peculiar to certain individuals. This 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE oF Times SELF-RaTinc ExcEEps Ratincs By OTHERS 


Per Cent \ Per Cent 

Times Self ; | Times Self O.C.A. 

Student* | Ratings Exceeds | Ratings Exceeds Per- 

by Others’ centile | by Others’ centile 

Others Rating Others Rating 

(4) 
72 
76 
44 
gl 
92 
85 
63 
61 


* Letters in italics indicate men students. 


viewpoint, however, should not obscure the search for general 
factors that may operate with reasonable consistency from 
person to person. 

The only variable employed in this study which might be 
considered as a factor in depressed and inflated self-ratings 
is intelligence. Percentiles were available for each of the 15 
students based on the Ohio College Association Psychological 
Examination. Percentiles are listed in Column 4 of Table III. 
The correlation between the Ohio College Association per- 
centile and percentage of times self-rating exceeds rating by 
others (Spearman’s rank-difference method) is rho equals 
—.32. Transmuted to r the relationship is —.33 +.15. The 
relationship is thus negligible, suggesting only mildly a tend- 
ency for students higher in intelligence to rate themselves lower 
and vice versa. The number of cases is too small to warrant 
a final interpretation of the correlation coefficient. The whole 
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problem of self-rating has been reviewed by Symonds. Quoting 
from Symonds, concerning an investigation by Hoffman* it was 
“discovered that a person possessing a desirable trait to high 
degree usually underestimates his possession of it, whereas a 
person deficient in a desirable trait overestimates his possession 
of it to an even greater extent.’”* In interpreting individual 
self-ratings in Table III and as shown graphically on each 
profile the foregoing findings should be taken into consideration. 


HIs investigation is significant chiefly for the problems it 

raises. No attempt has been made to give pat answers 
to aspects of guidance implied by interpersonal relationships. 
Despite a vast amount of research devoted to understanding 
and measuring personality in its multiform aspects, the problem 
is still prolix. That methods and procedures need to be applied 
in special situations with view to ascertaining their significance 
is the argument on which the present study is based. At various 
points the practical significance of interpersonal ratings has 
been suggested. If these give some clarity to problems of 
counseling encountered in guidance, the objective of the study 
will have been achieved. 

A problem corollary to the present analysis should not be 
overlooked. The individual personality is in a constant state 
of flux. By the same token the stimulus value of an individual 
in a given group is subject to change. Profiles of self-rating 
and ratings by others are likely to be unstable, reflecting 
changes which take place in social effectiveness and self- 
estimate. This would suggest periodic self-ratings and ratings 
by others as a means of appraising progress or lack of it in 
interpersonal relationships. [Vol. XXI, No. 6] 


* Hoffman, Georgene J. “An Experiment in Self-Estimation,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XVIII (April-June, 1923), pp. 43-49. 

“Symonds, Percival M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. New York: Century 
Company, 1931. p. I10. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Local Control of Wartime Activity 


“\ OVERNMENT agencies have discovered the schools as 
roads to reach the people. The schools make it possible 
to send a message from Washington to forty million 

homes. The government contacts 48 state superintendents; 
these officers contact local superintendents; the superintendents 
tell one million teachers and they pass on the message to twenty 
million children. 

The channels are open, but the freight is heavy and con- 
fusion reigns in Washington. The number of departments, 
divisions, branches, and agencies that develop programs ad- 
dressed to the schools is enormous. The Commissioner of 
Education at one meeting in August called together a score of 
agencies which were using the schools for a specific object, each 
making its own independent impact. The Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Office of Price Administration, the Office of War 
Information, the Office of Civilian Defense were a few of these. 
No compiled list of all agencies using the schools is available. 
Sometimes the situation is fantastic as in the case where 13 
government agencies are working independently on the school 
lunch. 

Obviously co-ordination in developing a school program is 
needed. The confusion of the schools is dangerous. In spite of 
their desire to help the War to the limit, they are handicapped 
by the distractive stimulation of appeals from over a score of 
independent governmental agencies. The confusion is dis- 
ruptive because the schools are not able to answer all appeals 
and hence answer fewer than they might if orderly planning 
prevailed. The confusion in Washington leads to waste of 
effort at the governmental source, waste of money in inde- 
pendent field forces, waste of time by duplication and conflict 
of effort. 

But co-ordination of effort and educational program plan- 
ning is not realistically obtainable in Washington at the present 
time. The logic of the problem is simple; the psychology of 
the situation is impossible. Prestige, power, inordinate over- 
confidence of amateurs in attacking professional problems, sus- 
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picion of the ability and good intentions of educational agencies 
combine to produce a hopeless picture so far as this War is 
concerned. 

The present hope for co-ordinated programs in the schools 
rests not in Washington but in local control. A wartime 
activity committee must be set up in each school unit. This 
committee then should examine all appeals for co-operation 
from all sources; it should watch the program already in oper- 
ation in the college; it should decide whether or not additions 
can be made in fairness to the proposals and the welfare of the 
student body. In short it should plan an orderly use of the full 
capacity of the schools. It should prevent distraction and 
resolve confusion in Washington. 

Since co-ordination is impossible in Washington, it must be 
controlled at home; if Washington will not regulate its school 
enterprises, the home folk must. Ww.wcce 


American Education Week, 1942 


pence FOR FREE MEN is the theme of the twenty- 
second annual observance of American Education Week. 
This theme is most fitting at a time when the entire world is 
at war to determine whether freedom or tyranny shall prevail 
among men. 

American Education Week is a time for a concerted effort 
on the part of all school systems throughout the nation to 
help the public understand why education is more and not 
less important as a result of the urgency of the war effort. 
It is a time for interpreting to the people what the schools 
are contributing to the war effort and the part they they must 
play in the peace which is to follow after military victory is 
achieved. 

The National Education Association has prepared mate- 
rials to assist local school systems in the observance, among 
which are posters, leaflets, stickers, manuals, plays, and other 
materials. Write to the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C., for information. 





M89 READINGS GPR 


Coxuins, LauRENTINE; Cassipy, RosALIND; AND OTHERS. Physical Education 
in the Secondary School. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1940. 
Vili +120 pp. 

This volume represents a revised edition of a report originally written 
by a small group of physical-education leaders in the Western Workshop of 
the Progressive Education Association at Mills College in the summer of 
1938. Like some of its more ambitious and costly companions such as Science 
in General Education, this report seeks in a more modest manner to stimulate 
school administrators and teachers to revaluate their programs. Its emphases 
are upon democratic processes in education, methods of curriculum revision, 
program building as a process, and a functional approach toward serving 
more realistically the needs of boys and girls in the secondary school. 

The final form of this report represents a real democratic effort since 
it was discussed by numerous leaders in the field at several consultation con- 
ferences held in various parts of the country and includes their suggested 
revisions, 

In these days of educational revaluation, administrators and teachers of 
physical education alike should find this book basic to a philosophy and valuable 


as a point of departure, as a process, or as a method for experimentation, 


study, and research in program building. Cassia C. Contena: 


Beate, Howarp K. A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. xviii--343 pp. (American 
Historical Association. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
Part XVI) 

This is a companion volume to the author’s Are American Teachers Free?, 
which appeared in 1936 as Part XII of the “Report of the Commission on 
the Social Studies.” The earlier work was an extensive analysis and inter- 
pretation of the problem of freedom of teaching since the first World War; 
the present is ‘an historical account of the restrictions of freedom and the 
development of freedom for teachers” from colonial times to the period 
following the first World War. The final chapter is, in a way, a summary 
and interpretation of the whole content of the earlier book. Like the earlier 
work, this one confines attention to schools below college level. 

This is a broadly conceived, thorough, careful and stimulating account 
of a most important phase of American educational history, a phase which 
hitherto has been almost completely neglected. The author presents not only 
a wealth of carefully documented facts, but many thought-provoking gen- 
eralizations. He shows, for example, that in any period, teachers are quite 
generally free with respect to questions which are not of deep concern to 
the public, but largely unfree with respect to things that really matter. Thus, 
the problem of freedom assumes many guises in different periods, but remains 
essentially the same. He is concerned, not only with direct limitations of 
freedom, such as statutes, school-board regulations, and the like, but with 
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more indirect and basic ones, such as the low economic status of teachers, 
the evangelical religious tradition, Jacksonian democracy, and the prevalent 
concept of teaching as inculcation rather than as stimulation to independent 
thinking. 

By writing the two books, the author has rendered a major service to 


the cause of American education. 
R. H. EckELBERRY 


MILLER, WaLTER. Greece and the Greeks: a Survey of Greek Civilization. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. xiv+508 pp. 

An attractive appearance, not the least feature of which is the large 
number of excellent illustrations, will make the first step in winning for 
Mr. Miller’s companion volume to Grant Showerman’s Rome and the Romans 
the approval of the general reader as well as the secondary-school student 
for whose use it was written. This account of Greek civilization, unusually 
thorough for a popular introduction, is enhanced by fluent and clear presenta- 
tion. The first part, “Greece Yesterday and Today,” is a brief but inspired 
beginning. Three-fourths of the text is then devoted to the private and 
public life of the Greeks; this constitutes the second and third parts. The 
last section, literature and art, is a justified and welcome addition usually 
neglected in similar studies of Greek civilization. 

There are only a few unhappy lapses. The map of Greece (between 
pages 4 and 5) is singularly cryptic, its legend being confined to a mere 
scale. The mutilation of the Hermae is assigned twice (pages 174, 296) 
to the year 415 B.c., the correct date, but twice also (pages 115, 486) to 
416 B.c. Elimination of a formidable appearance hardly justifies the segre- 
gation at the end of the text of the annotations, Many of these, moreover, 
seem superfluous; such an annotation as that on the pancratium (pages 145 
and 468 note 20), “brought to perfection in Japanese jiu-jitsu,” should 
appear parenthetically in the text or not at all. W. R. Jones 


Bent, Rupyarp K., anp KrRonENBERG, Henry H. Principles of Secondary 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1941. xiii+594 pp. 
Avowedly a textbook, the just named work represents an eminently 
successful effort to deal with the subject of secondary education compre- 
hensively, reliably, and in a well-organized fashion. All essentials of the 
general subject are treated in a carefully considered sequence, and a wealth 
of information is developed in clear language, with liberal documentation, 
and in such relationship as makes for understanding. 

Being a textbook it will require for beginners, as do about all such books, 
amplification at many points at the hands of teachers. This follows from the 
necessary condensation of material rather than from any readily avoidable 
fault in the writing. The need of amplification is especially pronounced in 
connection with such matters, for illustration, as the factors affecting articu- 
lation with colleges and universities on page 142 and the trends listed on 
page 427. 

Commendation is due this book, among all too few others in the field 
of professional education, on the effort of the authors to make principles of 
education explicit. The most outstanding instance occurs in connection with 
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discussion of the curriculum. Less than due care, however, as the reviewer 
feels, has been exercised in the form of statement of principles. This criticism 
applies widely in educational literature. The prevailing form of statement 
is that of the rule or admonition, employing freely should’s, must’s, ought’s, 
and the like. From such choice of language the effect upon the novice may 
be only that of mere preachment. A principle in reality is a relationship 
between kinds of phenomena that is appropriately expressed in the form of a 
statement of fact rather than of admonition to a way of behaving inferred 
from and justified by that relationship. 

Whatever of fault there may be in this book, however, is by no means 
of such seriousness as to materially affect its value. It is a very worthy 


contribution and will be widely received as such. 
F. C. LanpsttTEe. 







CurricuLUM CoMMITTEE OF THE ScHooL oF Epucation, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. A Functional Program of Teacher Education as Developed at 
Syracuse University. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1941. x+259 pp. 

This is an interesting volume. In the first instance, the development 
of the teacher-education program at Syracuse University is presented in terms 
specific enough to show how one institution has tackled this important prob- 
lem. In the second instance, the program itself demonstrates that it is possible 
to carry an institution beyond the limitations of academic habits and prejudices 
when imagination and daring are present. 

The whole program turns upon an action of the Board of Trustees in 
1934 which established an All-University School of Education and upon 
interrelationships of the campus which result from the dual enrollment of 
students in their junior year in the college they entered as Freshmen and 
the College of Education. This factor of “duality” affects appointment of 
professors, admission of students, guidance, curriculum, and teaching and has 
brought into being “an all-university organization in which the major services 
of eight colleges are co-ordinated” (page 18). 

Despite much that is internal to the program which is sure to be of 
interest to those who struggle with the problem of teacher education, the 
striking feature of this undertaking is the co-operative planning and action 
which the all-university character of the program has brought into being. 
The dual professor is more than an oddity. He is an agent through whom 
both the academic and the professional areas may deepen their gains in 
the understanding of the problem they face jointly. 

No portion of the program illustrates this fact better than the scheme of 
“full-time extramural teaching” for Seniors. The student “goes out” to his 
school for a three-week period. He accepts all the responsibilities both in the 
school and in the community, which are characteristic of the situation. The 
major interest, however, is the flexibility of the program “on campus.” An 
adjustment of the demands of his education courses after his return to resi- 
dence makes it possible for the student to keep in stride with his academic 
courses. This is an achievement which, as all workers in higher education 
know, could only result where common purposes are sincerely shared. 

I am sure that the Syracuse program is only at the beginning of its 
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growth. The interaction of individuals is so central that continued develop- 
ment seems guaranteed. These individuals will undoubtedly become more 
articulate about their directing philosophy as the years pass. I think they 
should. They will undoubtedly find many of the syllabuses here presented 
less imaginative than the program itself. I think they are. But I find that 
these factors interest me far less than the spirit of co-operative thinking and 
action which has brought the whole undertaking to its present status. This 
is a significant mark of maturity that most institutions could with gain emulate. 
H. Gorvon HuLLFisH 


Cow ey, ExizaBetu Bucuanan. Free Learning. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 
1941. 334 pp- 

Free Learning is a source book of facts concerning the development of 
free schooling in four states. It is mainly a collection of quotations from 
the constitutions, laws, and gubernatorial messages of Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan and California. Although the author professes to focus 
attention upon the decade of 1830-40, some of the quotations are from an 
earlier period and many cover the century following. The quotations are 
strung together in chronological order for each of the four states. A five-page 
Foreword and a two-page Conclusion complete the book. 

In the Conclusion reference is made to the “three problems of free 
schooling as “The three T’s’—‘taxes, teachers, and truancy.?” ‘The author, 
however, makes no attempt to show how her selection of quotations is related 
to these “three problems.” 

In the Foreword the author expresses the opinion that few people are 
familiar with the story of the defeats and triumphs of public education because 
“histories of education in the United States have been written by college 
professors in a style that has little appeal outside college walls.” So she 
proposes to write a “nonpedagogical book” which will capture some of the 
“adventure, conflict, and dramatic interest,” in “this glorious story.” Cer- 
tainly this is a laudable ambition, but for 327 pages the author seems to 
forget it. The result is a book the style of which, the reviewer feels safe 
in predicting, will have little appeal either inside or outside college walls. 

James D, TELLER 


RussELL, WiiuiiaM F., anp Briccs, THomas H. The Meaning of Democ- 
racy. New York: Macmillan Company, 1941. xilit+413 pp. 

As the authors themselves note the “idea of this book is stated several 
times in several different places. . . . this idea is that if man is to accom- 
plish anything great he must have a great purpose, one worth every sacrifice; 
that democracy is such a great purpose; that a great procession has been 
marching toward it for many years” (page 174). This is a healthy emphasis. 
The approach to an understanding of democracy is on the positive side. 
Each democratic achievement is viewed as a gain made against the barrier 
of despotism, and the statement is sufficiently simple to bring the readers 
for whom it is intended to a realization of the essence of our heritage. 

I am not sure that it will be an easy book to use, despite the contention 
that the “problem of the book is difficult, but the organization and treatment 


[Continued on page 188 | 
















® NEW TESTS & 


‘.. manual accompanying the Otis Classification Test Re- 
vised (1941) published by the World Book Company 
contains more figures, tables, and charts for determining in- 
dexes, norms, and various types of ages than for any other test 
known to the present writer. The test, which is a combination 
mental-ability and achievement test, yields not only raw and 
standard scores, but also MA, EA, JQ, EQ, CI, PR, AR, JE, 
and MEA! For those who revel in statistical gymnastics, the 
possibilities of the interpretative charts included in the manual 
are well-nigh limitless. 

The 80 items comprising the mental ability test (Part I) 
are the same as those in the widely used Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests. The material consists of opposites, anal- 
ogies, proverbs, vocabulary, reasoning, mixed sentences, simi- 
larities, and the like. The achievement test of 115 items (Part 
II) is largely made up of items dealing with language, arith- 
metic, geography, history and civics, physiology and hygiene, 
music, and general information which were included in the 
original Otis Classification Test, published for the first time 
twenty years ago. 

The test is designed for Grades IV to VIII. It is furnished 
in three alternative forms, R, S, and T, alike in structure and 
equal in difficulty, but differing in the questions asked. It can 
almost be said that the test is self-administering and self- 
scoring; it is so practicable. It is necessary merely to pass out 
the booklets, allow the pupils time to study the first page with 
a minimum of directions, and then let them go ahead and take 
the test, allowing thirty minutes for each of the two parts. The 
test is adapted to a simplified method of stencil scoring or 
I.B.M. machine-scoring. Validity and reliability have been 
established for each part of the test and for each grade-level 
separately. The probable error of a raw score is 2.5 points, on 
the average. 

One of the important assumptions upon which the test is 
based is that innate mental ability and achievement based on 
school training are different, and can be measured separately. 
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Part I is therefore designed to rule out or hold constant the 
influence of the school by including only “elements of their 
environment that are common to all children,” while Part II 
is made up of items which depend on “knowledge gained in 
school.” Due to the fact that the reported coefficients between 
Parts I and II average .79, it seems unnecessary, even unwise, 
to figure out the relationships between scores on the separate 
parts (as suggested in the manual) since the magnitude of the 
r shows that they measure the same ability to a large extent. 
Dependable interpretations cannot be drawn from the resultant 
spurious relationships. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that in compiling the test norms it was necessary to make up 
fictitious mental ages for certain scores in order to have a “more 
nearly uniform correspondence between mental ages and scores.” 
Because of this, the manual recommends determining the intel- 
ligence quotient by addition or subtraction, instead of division. 
For the reasons just mentioned, it would be better not to take 
the recommended statistical manipulations too seriously. The 
total score which the test yields, however, is a worth-while 
index which can be used along with other criteria by those who 
sometimes find it desirable to classify pupils. 


TEsT of personality somewhat different from those now 
A available has recently been published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. It is 
called My Personality Growth Book and is devised by William 
A. McCall and John P. Herring. It is intended for use in 
junior and senior high schools and colleges, and by adult 
groups. The chief purpose, in the not-too-modest words of 
the accompanying manual “is to provide means for the meas- 
urement, diagnosis, and improvement of personality in young 
persons and adults. . . . The test, which deals with everyday 
experiences of normal people, is intended primarily to be used 
as a teaching instrument.” The instrument is not timed; it 
is self-administering and self-scoring. No norms are provided. 
It purports to measure normal, desirable, and modifiable traits. 
Twenty items which presumably meet these three criteria are 
included in each of eight subtests dealing with personal appear- 
ance, popularity, self-confidence, happiness, friendliness, con- 
versational ability, responsibility, and democratic attitude into 
which the test is divided. Each of the 160 test items has six 
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blanks side by side, which may be used for self-ratings, re- 
ratings, or ratings by others. A 9-point scale is used for the 
ratings. A large number of rather helpful suggestions of dif- 
ferent ways for using and interpreting the test results is 
included in the manual. The reported reliabilities of the scale 
are .98 for self-ratings, and .93 for other ratings. These 
reliabilities are based on only 21 cases and were determined by 
the split-half method. The appropriateness of this method of 
determining reliability for an instrument of this nature is open 
to serious doubt. The likelihood is also great that much of the 
reported reliability can be attributed to the halo effect. Actual 
evidence that the test can be used to improve personality has 
not been cited, and until experimental data are forthcoming, 
the validity of the scale must remain open to question. 
WituraM J. Jones 
Syracuse University 


Readings 


[Continued from page 185] 


are simple” (page 174). For 125 pages a running story is told effectively. 
The problem is reduced to a simple issue potential readers cannot easily 
miss. Then a series of chapters indicates the “enemies of democracy without 
and within” and suggests, as each enemy is identified, what the citizen’s 
duty to democracy is, The treatment here is sketchy and the pace of the 
preceding pages is not held. The next 27 pages contain suggestions for the 
study of the 170 that have gone before. 

The second part of the book presents ““The Creed of Democracy” which 
the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University, formulated and pub- 
licized in 1940. It will be remembered that this “creed”? undertook to 
tease out, in a statement of 60 principles, the many specific meanings that 
democracy has for human association. These statements are here presented 
without development. Each is then used as a heading for a series of questions 
that will lead to the study of its meaning. To this portion of the book 141 
pages are devoted. A third section presents selected readings. 

Unfortunately, the multiplicity of questions, which is section two, stops 
the forward movement of the book. At least, that is what happens for one 


reader. 
H. Gorpon HuttrFisH 








